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Flying the Flag of Peace 

Naming a Ship of Good Will 

A FLAG of peace, bearing the symbol of a dove, will be released 
r *‘. from the bov/s of a ship on the Thames as she is named by 
Princess Margaret on Thursday this week. She is the children’s 
good will ship John Williams VI, and the naming ceremony is to 
take place at Tower Pier. The new ship has been provided by 
the pennies and sixpences and shillings of children in Britain 
and other lands. 

The little ship’s work will be among the remote islands of 
the Pacific, and the flag will fly from the ship’s mast as she 
approaches land, a sign of peace and friendship. 

The new John Williams has —-- 

ample accommodation for . the 
missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society, for South 
Seas workers, and for the 
children who will sail in her. For 
one of her big jobs will be to 
carry boys and girls . to the 
boarding school on the island of 
Beru, 

The first John‘Williams was a 
sailing ship. She flew the flag 
of peace for 20 years, from 1844 
to 1864. The second, wrecked in 
1867, sailed with the same’ flag 
at the masthead, followed by 
the third sailing ship, and then 
by the first steamer in 1894. The 
steamer flew the flag up to 
1930; and for the last 18 years 
the small auxiliary motor 
schooner John Williams V has 
carried the flag. Now 'it is the 
turn of a modern vessel. 

The First Call 

The ship’s principal work, 
when flying the flag of peace in 
the Pacific Ocean, is the visita¬ 
tion of the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands. The Ellice Islands are 
supervised from Samoa, so the 
first call of the John Williams is 
made at Apia, on Upolu in 
Western Samoa. There she picks 
up the missionary who is to do 
the visitation, and also pastors 
returning from furlough and 
young men newly-trained at 
Malua College who are taking pp 
work in the Ellice Islands. Some 
of these may be accompanied by 
their wives and children. Among 
the Ellice Islands schools have 
to be inspected and consultations 
are held with pastors and 
teachers, and also with the 
women, who play a great part in 
their church life. 

The centre for work among the 
Southern Gilberts is the fine 
Institution called Rongorongo, 
on Beru, founded in 1909 by the 
Revd W. E. and Mrs Goward. 

Promising boys and girls are 
brought to Rongorongo from the 
outlying islands, together with 
their food supplies of coconuts 
and dried fish. Having visited 
the islands, in the South Gilberts 
the ship crosses the Equator to 
Abaian, centre for the North 
Gilberts, where there is a smaller 
boarding school called Morikao. 


The Shape 
of Things 
To Come 

Our first picture shows a high- 
voltage generator at Harwell, 
which, when in operation, is en¬ 
closed by the cover seen at the 
top and filled with gas under 
pressure. In the other picture is 
a cyclotron at the Cavendish 
Laboratory, Cambridge, which 
produces electric particles with 
energies of millions of volts.. 


Lonely Islands 

Visits must also be made to. 
Ocean Island and Nauru, out¬ 
lying phosphate islands which 
suffered severely in the war. 
Then there are the Tokelaus, east 
of the . Ellice' Islands, . and the 
lonely Phoenix Islands colonised 
from the Gilberts just .before the 
war. ' 

Owing to her greater speed it 
is hoped that John Williams VI 
will be able to include an 
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occasional visit to the Cook 
Islands—which were on the 
route of the fourth John 
Williams—and Papua. 

The islands served by the ship 
of peace lie scattered over an 
immense area. They vary from 
large, mountainous, fertile islands 
—such as the Samoan group and 
Rarotonga of the Cook Islands— 
to tiny, islets able to. support 
only a few families. In most 
cases a small group of mission¬ 
aries has a base on the most 
suitable island of a group, with 
the oversight of a dozen or more, 
each separated by at least a 
day’s sailing. On these isolated 
spots a native • pastor-teacher 
carries on alone for the greater 
part of the year. He is de¬ 
pendent for books, stores, cloth¬ 
ing, drugs, and general ■ equip¬ 
ment, besides consultation and 
advice, on the visits of the 
missionary by water. Promising - 
boys and girls, the future leaders 
of their people, can get training 
and more advanced education 
only by attending the central 


boarding schools at the mission 
station, and they must wait for 
the John Williams to take them. 

So, in these remote areas of 
the British Empire, the new 
children’s ship, which is to 
receive its name on Thursday, 
will sail carrying her message of 
peace and good will. A hundred 
years ago these islands were 
scenes of continual war and 
cruelty. But the pioneering of 
such men as John Williams, the 
London apprentice after whom 
the ship is to be named, paved 
the way for the Christian faith 
and its practice of order and 
civilised life. 

The islands are still almost as 
remote and isolated as in 
Williams’s day, for air transport 
has not reached them with any 
regularity. Hence they look for 
a ship to assure them of the 
interest and care of the outside 
world. The John Williams VI 
with her flag of peace flying at 
the mast will give that assurance, 
and will also provide a sign that 
beyond the reef there are friends 
and not enemies. 


The Harwell Miracle 

Britain’s Cradle of the Atomic Age 

Journalists have recently visited Harwell, the 200-acre area 
set apart in Berkshire for atom-splitting on the great scale. 

. 'J'he creation of an atomic bomb which will set the chain re¬ 
depends on a chain re- action in motion and so breed 
action among the atoms of the explosive atomic-bomb 
Uranium ore, and it might be material. But that is only half 
compared to the chain letters the problem, or less, for the 
sometimes written by silly people, knowledge wanted is how to 
It begins with the despatch by handle the material safely while 
one of these persons, of four or it . is creating itself, and so alter 
five or more letters to other it when created that instead of 
persons, asking them to send the being a destroying power it may 
same letter with the same request become the benevolent dictator 
to others. This process would of the prosperity of the world, 
at last produce such an The most important proceed- 
avalanche of letters as to destroy ings at Harwell are carried out 
our postal service as completely underground, where they can do 
as if an atomic bomb had been the least accidental or incidental 
dropped on it. 

The Sun’s Secret 


This process occurs in the 
Sun where atomic “bombs ” are 
created by the million every 
second to maintain the Sun’s 


hurt to those who handle the 
material while searching for the 
invaluable secret of its future. 
The seekers are enclosed in walls 
three feet thick to prevent the 
escape, of destructive particles. 
Here is lead instead of oak or 
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own existence. But the Sun has chromium; and in these hot 


the secret of so ordering the 
explosions that the energy—the 
light, the power, and the heat so 
generated—flows out from the 
Sun so harnessed that at the 
Sun’s surface it is reduced to a 
mere 6000 degrees centigrade, 
and reaches the Earth at the 
merest fraction of this. This is 
the regulated output of which 
Sir John Cockcroft, one of the 
pioneers of atom-splitting, is seek¬ 
ing to find the secret with the 


suites of cells and tunnels, after 
every shift the seekers take not 
only shower baths but put on a 
change of clothes, while there 
are robot appliances to clear up 
the dust after them: for there 
is death in the dust. 

The Four Tasks 

The processes of the Harwell 
men come under four headings; 
to make Uranium 235 out of 
Uranium 238; to make materials 
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aid of his commando of experts, which will stand up to the high 
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This is the Miracle. At Harwell 
the Miracle is being created. 

The prising open of the doors 
of the prison wherein the secret 
is locked takes the form of 
splitting fragments of. uranium 
ore into the two kinds of 
uranium, and so obtaining from 
Uranium 238 the Uranium 235 


temperatures to which they are 
exposed; to find out the best 
ways of processing the atomic 
fuel; and to dispose of the 
dangerous radio-active air and 
ash produced. 

The .work of the most import¬ 
ant apparatus, the new atomic 
pile, is described on the next page. 
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The Berlin Tangle 

Cor the past few weeks the international problem of the future 
* of Germany has centred in the events taking place in her 
capital. At the time of writing the Berlin Crisis, as it is called, 
is still unsolved. Perhaps we shall understand the difficulties 
a little better by reviewing the German question as a whole. 
Germany was finally defeated reluctance to continue paying 


in May 1945 by a coalition of 
States consisting of a score or 
more countries, with the United 
States, Britain, and Russia at 
their head. These Three Big 
Powers, in the persons of their 
leaders, President Truman, 

' Marshal Stalin,'and Mr Winston 
Churchill (later replaced by 
Mr Attlee) met at Potsdam in 
July 1945 to decide what to do 
with defeated Germany and how 
to shape their future policy 
accordingly. 

The agreement they arrived at 
is a long document; but it will 
suffice to say that it was agreed 
that Germany should be occu¬ 
pied by four powers—Britain, 
U S, France, and USSR; that 
these fouf Powers should act as 
. a joint Government of Germany; 
and, finally, that Germany 
should be treated as one 
economic unit. The occupation 
of Berlin by the four Powers was 
a logical result of the defeat of 
Germany by the joint efforts of 
all the Allies. As the capital of 
Germany, Berlin counts for 
something much more than a 
city of several million people 
somewhere in the middle of the 
Russian zone. The occupation of 
Berlin by the four Powers is 
obviously an important symbol of 
Allied victory. To stay in Berlin 
is therefore an important right 
of the victor Powers—one and 
all. 

No Economic Unity 

Though the recent Berlin 
trouble arose indirectly, its mpst 
important cause has been the 
failure of the Allies to bring 
about that economic unity agreed 
upon at Potsdam, that is, to 
ensure that goods should flow 
freely from one part of Germany 
to another’—from the zone occu¬ 
pied by the Russians into the 
zones occupied by their Western 
Allies, and vice versa. Instead, 
inter-zonal trade has been ham¬ 
pered and in some cases stopped 
altogether. 

Further developments have 
resulted from the Western Allies’ 

Trees in the 

major miracle is being cele¬ 
brated in what America calls 
her “Dust Bowl,” those vast areas 
of Texas and New Mexico where 
nothing can grow owing to the 
loose, thick deposits of dust. Ten 
years ago a plan was started to 
grow trees in the dust bowl, to 
hold the soil from drifting away 
in vast clouds, to induce rainfall, 
and to fertilise the soil. 

In the course of three years, 
trees were planted on 600 farms, 
one of the first plantings being 
on the land of W. H. Miles, near 
Conlen in Dallam County, Texas. 
He was chosen because he had 
planted a dozen green ash sap¬ 
lings a few years before and was 
' keeping them alive with water 
from his windmill. 

At the Miles farmstead the 
High Plains rise 2800 feet above 
sea level. The well from which 
the windmill sucks a streamlet 
of water is 300 feet underground. 
The nearest water course is a 
creek 30 miles away. All experi¬ 
ments to produce trees in that 
area by windmill had shown 
that they would grow while 
small, but that when they 
branched out to any extent thev 


for Germany’s food. The Eastern 
zone ruled by Russia, which 
could help very considerably in 
feeding the more industrial 
Western zones, 'did not send 
much food. So food had to be 
imported by America and Britain 
(and by Britain often at the 
cost of precious dollars). This 
could not go on indefinitely, so 
the British and American zones 
were merged—economically—with 
a view to making them one going 
concern which could pay its way. 

Later, it was thought that the 
Germans should be encouraged 
to start fending for themselves. 
That was the basic idea of the 
proposed formation of a West * 
German State, whose existence 
was to be supported by the intro¬ 
duction of a new currency, the 
West German mark. The entry 
of the West German mark into 
the Western sectors of Berlin, 
however, prompted the Russians 
to impose a severe blockade on 
these parts of the German 
capital. 

Help From the Air 

Officially, the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment said they were trying to 
protect the economy of their own 
zone, which “ would be ‘ under¬ 
mined ’ by the West German 
mark.” Actually, the Russians 
wished to take advantage of the 
entry of the new currency to 
force the Western Allies to quit 
Berlin altogether. In this they 
have not succeeded, mainly 
because of the great contribution 
of the RAF and the U S Air 
Force, whose efforts have assured 
the Berliners of at least their 
basic food rations. The crisis, 
as we write, continues to be 
severe. The air-lift cannot solve 
all the transport problems. 

While on the one hand diplo¬ 
matic notes on that subject were 
passing between the Western 
capitals and Moscow, the meeting 
of Western Union countries at 
The Hague was dealing- with 
wider implications of the German 
trouble. Clearly everything is 
still in the melting-pot. 

Dust Bowl 

absorbed so much water that no 
windmill could supply them and 
at the same time meet the 
demands of a farm. 

Experts sent an engineer with 
a grader, a ditching machine, 
and a truckload of labourers, who 
levelled and terraced a site for 
a grove with a dyke along the 
downhill side to prevent the i 
escape of water. The terrace 
would hold the w r ater on the 
ground long enough to enable all 
of it to soak in, which would pre¬ 
vent wastage. 

■ An inch of rain fell, and as it 
all had to soak in, it saturated 
the soil to a great depth. Then, 
928 seedling trees, not more than 
18 inches high, were planted. 
The farmer protected the trees 
from the rabbits, and in spite of 
no rain for three months on end, 
and over sixty dust blizzards, 
the trees thrived. There are now 
251 living trees on the farm- 
some more than 30 feet high. 
Over 600 sites like this are now 
working over the "Dust Bowl ” 
area,, and two-thirds of the trees 
are living—another instance of 
man’s ingenuity overcoming 
Nature’s harshness. 


Young Olympians 



James Birrell, the 18-year-old 
Barrow schoolboy, and 19-year-old 
Maureen Gardner, who are both 
representing Britain at Wembley. 

The Harwell Pile 

^he atomic pile at Harwell 
consists of hundreds of 
tons of graphite, and inserted 
in the graphite are bars of 
pure metallic uranium,, which 
is the fissionable material. The 
fissionable material gives off 
radiations, and, incidentally, heat. 
The heat is extracted from the 
pile by means of suction fans, 
which draw the hot air from the 
pile. In this way is obtained 
sufficient energy to light a block 
of flats with electricity. The air 
is then discharged into the atmo¬ 
sphere by a flue 200 feet high. 

The entire atomic pile is sur¬ 
rounded by a thick concrete 
barrier which protects the 
workers from the harmful radia¬ 
tion. The “ ordinary ” elements 
which are to be made radio-active 
are placed in the pile, kept there 
for a certain length of time, and 
then withdrawn to be sent all over 
the country to hospitals where 
they perform their work of heal¬ 
ing the sick. It is anticipated 
that the new pile will be able to 
supply all the radio-active 
elements needed in this country, 
ar.d to ease the demand for 
radium. 

TEACHERS GO TO 
SCHOOL 

_^bout a thousand teachers are 
. taking a “busman’s holiday ” 
at the Loughborough College 
Summer School, the largest in 
the country. They are using 
part of their summer break to 
learn to become better at their 
own work of teaching. They will 
bring their knowledge up to date, 
learn the latest methods de¬ 
veloped since they went to 
college, and will study suggested 
new approaches to school pro¬ 
grammes. 

In the specialist branches there 
will be courses in art, pottery, 
weaving, bookbinding, metal- • 
work, basketry, and woodwork. 
There is also an emphasis on 
courses for physical training, and 
for the coaching of athletics and 
many sports, for which the 
College has unique facilities. 
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World News Reel 


YEAR AT SEA. A schoolboy 
on the seashore at Stockewick, 
Sweden, recently picked up a 
bottle containing a message 
which was put into the sea at 
Walcot, Norfolk, by a schoolgirl 
in August of last year. 

Petrol rationing is to be intro¬ 
duced in Southern Rhodesia. 

Portugal wishes to purchase 
from the British Admiralty three 
fully equipped submarines. 

Owing to a shortage of flies 
and gnats in Belgium numbers of 
sivallows have died of hunger, 
according ' to an ornithologist 
there. 

INDOMITABLE. Mr W. J. 

Richert, a bricklayer of Umtali, 
Southern Rhodesia, who lost his 
right arm in the war, can lay 
2000 bricks a day. He built his 
own house in 18 months of spare 
time. He drives a car, rides 
horses, and writes with his left 
hand. 

Mr W. Butlin has bought 600 
acres of Great Bahama, in the 
Bahamas, for the construction of 
a holiday village. It ivill cost 
4,000,000 dollars. 

Because of the shortage of 
refrigerated shipping last year, 
Britain ijas unable to carry away 
from Australia two million 
bushels of apples and one million 
bushels of pears. The shortage 
,Is being overcome this year. 

Three Super-Fortresses re¬ 
cently set out from Tucson, Ari¬ 
zona, on the first flight round the 
world made by aircraft of this 
type. 


KEY STONE. An expedition 
of archaeologists is going from 
the U S to Persia to 'try to de¬ 
cipher an inscription on stone 
which it is believed will furnish 
the key to ah ancient Iranian 
language 

Australia is building six new 
destroyers. The second of these, 
H M AS Anzac, is to be launched 
at Melbourne on August 16. 
The first, h M A S Tobruk, was 
launched last December at 
Cockatoo Dockyard, Sydney. 

KIND HEARTS. The Bulawayo 
Rotary Club’s new food parcel 
scheme for Britain has been 
receiving applications at the rate 
of 100 to 200 a day from people 
who wish to send food parcels to 
friends in Britain. 

During the fighting in Pales¬ 
tine, Jeivs and Arabs have both 
scrupidously' avoided damaging 
or desecrating religious places in 
Nazareth. Normal devotions ivere 
not interrupted at the Church of 
the Annunciation. Moslems also 
continued their worship. 

PLANE TALE. When a 
mechanic at Auburn Airport, 
Washington State, was backing 
a small aeroplane into its hangar, 
he grasped the propeller and 
started the engine. The empty 
plane ran out on the airfield and 
taxied round, pursued by the 
mechanic. Then the plane took 
off on its own and flew away. 

Miss Virginia Withington of 
Newhaven, Connecticut, recently 
became the first woman to navi¬ 
gate a commercial aircraft across 
the Atlantic. 


Home News Reel 


YOUTH SHIP. Progress has 
been made in refitting the 
Foudroyant, a wooden frigate, 
which is to be used again as a 
holiday ship in Portsmouth 
Harbour for youth organisations. 

When the thatched roof of the 
13th-century church at Rockland 
St Peter, Norfolk, caught fire the 
parishioners saved the church 
register, two 17th-century chairs, 
and other valuable objects. 

The Government intend to 
purchase the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, to ensure that 
the Arts Council secures control 
of it next year when the five-year 
lease expires. 

The U S have 221 competitors 
in the Olympic Gagnes; Panama 
has one. 

THE OLD BRIGADE. Among 
the members of the South 
African War Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion who marched to West¬ 
minster Abbey from Horse 
Guards Parade was Sister Mar¬ 
garet Gradwell, who was a nurse 
in the Boer War. 

At the Thornycroft boatbuild¬ 
ing yard, Hampton-on-Tliames, 
an ambulance launch recently 
took the water. It is to be used 


for transporting patients suffer¬ 
ing with infectious diseases from 
ships in the Port of London. 

RIDING FEAT. Not long ago 
Mr John R. Penistan of Clee- 
thorpes arrived at John o’ Groats 
after riding a horse from Land’s 
End in 55 days’ travelling time. 
The horse, Billy, is 14. 

A neiv sea bank, six-and-a-half 
miles long, which is being built 
at Holbeacli Marsh, Lincolnshire, 
will contain about 500,000 tons of 
clay and reclaim 1500 acres of, 
marshland on which it is ex¬ 
pected crops will be produced in 
about two years’ time. 

OLYMPIC EGGS. All Olympic 
competitors are having an egg a 
day—stamped with the Olympic 
circles—given by Danish farmers. 

The Swiss Olympic flag was 
brought all the way to London by 
water, Swiss oarsmen roiving it 
in a long boat doivn the Rhine 
from Basle to Rotterdam. From 
there their boat was carried by 
steamer to Southend and then 
rowed up the Thames. 

BUSY SHIPYARDS. The ton¬ 
nage of ships being built in 
British yards at the end of June 
was 2,224,000 tons—106,000 tons 
more than at the end of March. 


Youth News Reel 


GOOD DEED. Canadian Girl 
Guides in Yellowknife, North 
West Territories, have been 
making , candy and • selling it to 
their neighbours to raise funds 
for sending food parcels to 
Britain. 

Ten-year-old Wolf Cub Neil 
Donaldson, of the 22nd South 
Shields Wolf Cub Pack, has been 
awarded the Cormvell Scout 
Certificate for his . courage and 
cheerfulness while in hospital 
with tubercular meningitis, when 
he received more than 500 in¬ 
jections. This aivard is made to 
Wolf Cubs only in very ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances. 


OFF TO AUSTRIA. On August 
8 six Patrols of Scouts are 
leaving London for Austria as 
guests of Austrian Scouts. Each 
Patrol will camp in a different 
area. This visit is in return for 
one made to this country last 
summer by a party of 75 Austrian 
Scouts. 

Six of the ten boys sailing for 
Rhodesia on August 3 under the 
Fairbridge Memorial College 
scheme are Scouts or Cubs. 

.Two Swedish Scouts, Borje 
Jonsson and Ake Karlsson, who 
left in December of last year to 
hike round the world have 
arrived in Southern Rhodesia. 
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The Game the Red Men Played 


Y N American lacrosse team, 
representatives of the Rens¬ 
selaer Polytechnic Institute of 
Troy, New York, will be meeting 
All-England at Wembley Stadium 
on Thursday afternoon. 

Lacrosse is not one of the 
competitive sports' on the 
Olympic Gaines programme; but 
every Olympiad sees one of the 
lesser-known sports chosen as 
the demonstration event, 1 and 
this year lacrosse has been 
selected. 

This game must be one of 
the oldest in the world, for 

Washing Without 
Tears 

Q-EOrge Bernard Shaw cele¬ 
brated his 92nd birthday 
recently and at the same time, in 
a new Irish journal called 
Optical News, appeared some 
advice from the famous play¬ 
wright on the best way of wash¬ 
ing one’s face. 

He thinks it is a bad thing to 
rub soap into the eyes, nose, and 
mouth. “It makes children hate 
being washed,” he says. 

Here is the Shavian method ol 
face-washing; “I plunge my 
head into a full basin of cold 
water with my eyes open and my 
ears well under, and shampoo it 
with my naked wet palms until 
it is nearly dry, when I finish it 
off with rough towel. ” . 

Land Restored 
to Italy 

_4 N excellent example of neigh¬ 
bourly co-operation between 
two nations was provided 
recently by France agreeing to 
give back to Italy about 4000 
acres of Alpine territory, in¬ 
cluding a hydro-electric station,, 
in the Mont Cenis area. Italy 
lost this land under the Peace 
Treaty. 

In return, Italy is to provide a 
water supply for the French town 
of Mentone, and is also to grant 
certain tourist facilities. 

Mont Cenis is an historical 
region. Hannibal is believed by 
some to have crossed the Alps by 
the Mont Cenis Pass. Charle¬ 
magne and Charles the Bold and 
other kings crossed it with their 
armies. Napoleon’s engineers 
constructed the famous carriage¬ 
way over the pass between 1803 
and 1.813. 


it was originally the tribal game 
of the- North American Indians. 
Canadian settlers adopted the 
game, and in .1876 it was intro¬ 
duced into England. Clubs began 
to spring up all over the country, 
but few have survived, and these 
are mostly in Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

Lacr6s.se was one of the com¬ 
petitive sports in the Olympic 
programmes at Amsterdam (1928) 
and Los Angeles (1932), but as so 
few countries favour the game 
the experiment has not been 
repeated. 

LEARNING TO LEAD 

Youth organisations must have 
leaders, and they first have 
to be trained. Short courses for 
youth leaders have been organ¬ 
ised by the National Assn-na¬ 
tion of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed 
Clubs, including a three months' 
course for voluntary club leaders, 
teachers, and others who wish to 
find out if they have a bent for 
youth work. 

People such as welfare workers, 
probation officers, _ university 
students, and others’ who want 
knowledge of special aspects of 
youth work, are given individual 
tutoring in study groups. 

Women Servants 
of Christ 

Yhe wonderful work which 
women have done—and are 
doing as zealously as ever today 
—in spreading the Christian 
Message is described in a new 
book, The Role of Women in the 
Church, by Cecilia M. Ady, D Litt 
(Church Assembly Press, 7s 6d). 

The story of Englishwomen’s 
devotion to the Master goes back 
to the early times of Christianity 
in Britain, and the author 
reminds us that in the seventh 
century St Walburga and 30 com¬ 
panions went out from the Abbey 
of Wimborne to assist St Boni¬ 
face in the evangelisation of 
Germany. 

In the 19th century a band of 
noble women pioneers laid the 
foundations of practically every 
branch of women’s Church work 
today. Most of Dr Ady’s book 
deals with this present-day work 
in which women are devoting 
themselves to religious education, 
social work, moral welfare work, 
activities in the service of youth, 
and work for women in the 
Forces. 


A SPLINT FOR 
THE KIWI 

Y l ™ough New Zealand’s 
soldiers in the last war, and 
also her famous rugby team,- 
were known as kiwis, very few 
New Zealanders are ever likely 
to "see a live kiwi. It is perhaps 
the Dominion’s most rare bird, 
and is now found only in the 
loneliest parts of the bush-clad 
mountains. 

No wonder, then, that when a 
trapper hunting for opossums— 
furry animals introduced from 
Australia—found a kiwi in one 
of his traps, he was sorry to find 
it had a broken leg. So he sent 
poor kiwi to the town of New- 
Plymouth and a veterinary sur¬ 
geon lost no time in setting the 
broken leg and putting on a 
plaster splint. 

Perhaps the lonely kiwi will be 
set free in its old haunts when 
its leg is mended. The kiwi has 
wings, but has lost the power 
of flying because it lives on the 
ground, using its long bill to 
probe for worms. 


The Quarter-Deck 



Dunstable is more than 60 miles 
from the sea, but it has a “training 
ship” for Sea Cadets in this once- 
derelict windmill. 


Rare Stamps 

\yiiAT is probably the finest 
collection of Rhodesian 
stamps in the world was recently 
shown to members ' of the 
Mashonaland Philatelic Society 
at Salisbury. It has been made 
by Mr A. V. Jacobs of Cape 
Town, who began concentrating 
on it about 12 years ago, and won 
with it the highest award in its 
group at the International Ex¬ 
hibition in New York in 1946. 

Outstanding rarities in his 
collection include a penny stamp 
and a twopenny issued on the 
first day that stamps were sold 
in Rhodesia. Only seven of the 
penny denomination and two of 
the twopenny are known to exist. 

THE MECHANICAL 
POLICEMAN 

“ JJobby Beacon ” is a popular 
character with young folks 
in the Sunderland area. He is 
a mechanical, talking Belisha 
Beacon, wearing a tiny police 
helmet, and with rolling eyes, a 
moving mouth, and a walrus 
moustache. 

He stands in front of a 
children's class and, operated by 
■ a remote-control radio set in 
another room, gives them a talk 
on road safety. 

The figure was the creation of 
two policemen, Sergeant Richard¬ 
son and P C Aynsley. 



A Flying Car-Ferry 

A new air service takes cars from Kent to France in half an 
hour, together with the passengers and their luggage. In 
this picture a car is being driven up a ramp and through the 
swing doors in the nose of a Bristol Freighter. 



Swimming Soldiers 

These frogmen, taking part in an exercise on the South Coast, 
have just emerged from the sea, and are setting the fuses to 
blow up an underwater obstruction. 


Spots of Bother 

O" a golf course in Northern 
Rhodesia some golfers arrived 
on one of the greens and found a 
leopardess and two cubs on the 
spot. Remembering that leopards 
never change their spots, the 
golfers without hesitation them¬ 
selves decided to retire from the 
scene. 

WORTHLESS 

goME idea of the awful results 
of inflation can be gauged 
from the fact that eight million 
Chinese dollars are now worth 
about five shillings—probably far 
less by the time this is printed. 
At a power station in China not 
long ago Chinese stokers, having 
run short'of coal, shovelled heaps 
of them into the furnace; what 
was nominally a fortune literally 
went up in smoke. In other 
words, Chinese paper, like 
German money after the First 
World War, is practically worth¬ 
less—paper, but not money. 

For Gardeners 

JJeehives made of transparent 
plastic material in which 
the bees can be watched at work, 
and which can be kept in a 
schoolroom, are on view at the 
National Garden-Lovers’ Show at 
Olympia, London, on August 5, 6, 
and 7. 

Everything of use to a gardener 
will be displayed, from pond- 
plants to greenhouses. The show, 
admission 2s 3d, opens at 3 pm 
on August 5 and 10 a m the other 
days. 

A Work 

Y story of infinite patience and 
skill on the part of native 
pupils of an Anglican mission 
school lies behind the recent 
completion of a beautiful mukwa 
chest which is to be presented to 
Princess Elizabeth by the Govern¬ 
ment and people of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Mukwa is the native name for 
the wood of which the chest is 
made, a lightish-brown wood 
flecked with yellow. The chest 
itself was designed by Canon 
Edward Paterson of the Cyrene 
Mission near Bulawayo, who not 
long ago formally handed it over 
to the Colony’s Government. 

Canon Paterson believes that 
art should be the basis of all 
education, and his pupils, in 
their embossing of this chest, 
have certainly upheld his theory. 

The intricate carvings on the 
chest are the work of four native 
pupils who have not only carried 
out a magnificent work of art, 


SEEING LONDON 
WITH A LONDONER 

^fo visitor can take London in 
his stride; a leisurely 
approach to its wonders is neces¬ 
sary—and a good guide. Such a 
guide is H. Darkin Williams, who 
in his little book called The 
London I Love (Chaseton Press, 
5s) writes with all the affection 
and understanding of a much- 
travelled Londoner born. All 
visitors to the capital will find 
his book, with its 40 beautiful 
photographs by John Stone, a 
good companion on their tours. 

Cricketer’s Reward 

Jn the Lancashire versus 
Australia match, starting at 
Old Trafford on Saturday, Cyril 
Washbrook, the famous Test bats¬ 
man, will be taking his benefit. 

Few players have ever been 
accorded such an honour, but 
Washbrook is worthy of the best 
that his county can offer. It was 
in 1933 that he joined the Lanca¬ 
shire staff, and in his second first- 
class match, against Surrey, he 
scored 152. He has never since 
been deposed from the County XI, 
and he has never failed to reach 
1000 runs in a season. 

Cyril Washbrook, who has 
played for his country against 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
and Australia, is also England’s 
finest- cover-point fielder. His 
fleet-footed chasing of a ball in 
the long field, his pick-up, and his 
throw-in are sheer delight. * 

May the sun shine on his 
benefit match! 

of Love 

but have triumphed over their 
own disabilities; for tw r o of them 
are cripples—one paralysed in 
both legs, and the other having 
only the use of his left hand. 

Inspired by their teacher, these 
four young artist-craftsmen took 
2000 hours to complete the 
carvings of human figures, trees, 
birds, and animals on the front 
of the chest, which constitute a 
pictorial history of the Colony; 
the arms of Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh on 
the top; the coats of arms of 
the Chartered Company and 
Southern Rhodesia on the two 
sides; and, inside the lid, the 
inscription: “To her Royal 

Highness, Princess Elizabeth, on 
the occasion of her marriage.' 
From the Government and people 
of Southern Rhodesia.” 

We may be sure that Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh will be deeply touched by 
this work of love and loyalty. 
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A Grown-Up’s Toy Cottage 

This little house, originally built for children in a garden at 
Rustington,. Sussex, is now the home of a former Wren. 


A Teller of Grand Tales 


'JThe name of Captain Frederick 
William Marryat, who died 
on August 9 just'a century ago, 
has a place in the affections of 
all who love a good yafn. Like 
Joseph Conrad, he wrote of ships 
and the sea from personal ex¬ 
perience, and it is hard to think 
that the best of his stories will 
not live for ever. Bom in West¬ 
minster in July 1792, son of an 
MP, Frederick Marryat went to 
sea when he was fourteen as a 
midshipman under the dashing 
Lord Cochrane. That was a year 
after Trafalgar, and he saw 
plenty of service off the French 
and Spanish coasts and in the 
Mediterranean. 

He afterwards did duty in the 
West Indies, and as a lieutenant 
cruised for three years on the 
northern coasts of South America. 
Later he commanded a sloop 
stationed off St Helena as a 
watch on Napoleon, and he after¬ 
wards saw hard fighting in 
Burmese rivers. Returning to 
England he was made a C B, and 
in 1828 was appointed captain 
of the Ariadne. 

All this was preparatory to 
cpiite a different life. He had 
already written a novel of sea 
life and adventure called The 
Naval Officer, and this was 


published in 1829. It was highly 
successful, and when he left 
the Royal Navy in the follow¬ 
ing year he settled down to a 
literary career. In 1832 he be¬ 
came editor of the Metropolitan 
Magazine, in which appeared 
Newton Forster, Jacob Faithful, 
Midshipman Easy, and Peter 
Simple (often regarded as his best 
work). In 1837 he toured the 
United 'States, where he wrote 
The Phantom Ship. 

Marryat was well paid for his 
books, and he was a prolific 
-writer; but he was somewhat ex¬ 
travagant, and in 1843 he retired 
to a small farm at Langham in 
Norfolk, to live on a more modest 
scale. Here he combined farm¬ 
ing with writing tales for 
children. Poor Jack and Master- 
man Ready appeared just before 
this, but The Settlers in Canada, 
The Mission, and The Children of 
the New Forest wore written at 
his country home. 

Generous, open-hearted, and 
kindly, Captain Marryat was liked 
by all who knew him, and as a 
writer of naval stories of the 
Nelson era has no superior. His 
plots are often weak, but his 
characters are alive, and the sea 
fights and the chases are told 
with wonderful verve and gusto. 


Wandering Nelly of the Southern Seas 


long ago a fisherman off 
Fremantle, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, caught a large dark- 
coloured bird called a giant 
petrel, which had round its leg 
a metal strip marked FIDS, 
Colonial Office, London, 62,002. 
It was not a wandering Cockney, 
however. FIDS stands for 
Falkland Islands Dependencies 
Survey, and the scientists of this 
Survey had previously marked 
and released the bird. 

Where had “ Nelly ”—as sailors 
'sometimes call this bird—been 
roaming since -• she was first 
marked? The nearest nesting 
place of giant petrels to 
Fremantle is. desolate Kerguelen 
.Island, which is French territory 
in the south Indian Ocean, 
and is 3000 miles. south-west 
of Fremantle; and Kerguelen 
Island is far away from the 
. Falkland Islands Dependencies. 
These include islands in a wide 
area of the south-west Atlantic. 

Nelly must have traversed most 
of the south Atlantic, and all 


of the south Indian Ocean, and 
perhaps had gone to and fro- 
over these oceans, until her 
wanderings ended in an Aus¬ 
tralian fisherman’s boat. 

The giant petrel is unlike its 
dainty little cousin, the storm- 
petrel. The giant petrel is a 
giant of its species, for it has a 
wing-span of six feet six inches. 
It is . a kind of sea-vulture, 
living chiefly on the flesh of dead 
seals and whales as well as on 
the bodies of other birds—habits 
which may have earned it its 
other nicknames of Break-bones 
and Stinker. It is second in size 
among the sea-birds only to the 
albatross, and its flying powers 
are quite equal to those of its 
larger relation. 

The Petrel family were given 
their name because some of' 
them appear to walk on, the 
surface of the water as the 
apostle St Peter did. Actually 
they are using their wings while 
paddling up and down the waves 
with their webbed feet. 
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Men of Action 
and Letters 

the recent annual meeting 
of the London Library, 
Mr Churchill was made a vice- 
president in succession to the late 
Lord Baldwin, his proposer com¬ 
paring him with Julius Caesar for 
his pre-eminence both as a man 
of action and as a man of letters. 

This famous library continues 
to expand, in spite of losing 
16,000 books in air raids during 
the war. Its services are in such 
demand in these days of short¬ 
age of good books that it even 
sends parcels of books to students 
at Oxford University. 

The London Library was 
founded in 1841, largely by the 
great Thomas Carlyle. When he 
was writing his historical works 
he;;went to the British Museum 
Library to study books that could 
not be easily obtained elsewhere. 
But he became irritated at 
having to wait for the books to 
be brought to him, and having to 
read them there in what were for 
him distracting surroundings. So 
he determined to start a library 
where such rare books could be 
taken home. 

A library committee was 
accordingly formed on which 
were Mr W. E. Gladstone, Lord 
Clarendon, and others. 

When the Library' opened it 
had about 500 members and one 
room in Pall Mall. Now it has 
large premises in St James’s 
Square and its membership roil is 
limited to 5400. 

The Charts on 
the Peaks 

T’he view indicator maps on 
Scottish mountain peaks 
which enable climbers to spot 
surrounding points of interest 
were removed during the war for 
security reasons. Now they are 
being replaced, and recently a 
band of climbers' ascended Ben 
Cleuch (2363 feet), the highest 
summit of the Ochil Hills, rebuilt 
the cairn there, and placed the 
chart again in position. Abso¬ 
lute accuracy is necessary in 
placing the chart, and to ensure 
this infra-red photographs were 
previously taken of the surround¬ 
ing country from the summit. 
The'next chart to be replaced is 
that on Goat Fell, in Arran, 


Penny-Farthing 



This old "Ordinary” bicycle 
attracted much attention when it 
was ridden through London streets 
recently. 


The Childr, 


uWfirsTabk 


WINGS OF MERCY 


W ings of mercy carrying tons 
of foodstuffs to the be¬ 
leaguered city of Berlin have 
shown what can be done by air 
to feed a people in need. Four 
years ago the people of Berlin 
were under bombardment from 
the skies ; in the summer days of 
1948 they have stood in the 
streets watching aeroplanes fly¬ 
ing to their aid. 

The RAF, with their Ameri¬ 
can colleagues, have maintained 
a service of food and essential 
supplies in unprecedented vol¬ 
ume. They have proved what 
air. power is able to do in the 
cause of humanity when the 
same skill and organisation which 
rained down bombs are linked to 
the service of mankind. 


How Happy He 


YOUTH AND FAITH 

■RJot long ago Field Marshal 
Montgomery declared that 
young people are suffering from 
a profound feeling of uncer¬ 
tainty. " The young are not sure 
of themselves,” he said, “ they 
have a feeling of insufficiency, • 
they lack basic faith . . . they are 
unconsciously afraid.” There is, 
unhappily, some truth in this, 
for these are difficult times 
through which we are passing. 
More hopeful words, however,. 
were spoken by the Princess. 
Royal when she inaugurated 
Empire Ranger Week recently.. 
■The Princess recalled the Empire 
Ranger Week re-dedication: 

“ With joyous hope and glad 
faith, with self-forgetfulness and 
humble courtesy, let us go for¬ 
ward to meet the unknown 
future.” 

These are words of inspiration 
to us all. 


Jn Berlin the people, no longer 
fearing what comes from the 
skies, have looked up to the end¬ 
less procession of planes with 
hope. " They have learned that 
their former enemies are now 
their greatest friends. 

There is nothing quite compar¬ 
able to the feeding of Berlin by 
the Western Allies in the whole 
history of man’s conquest of the 
air. There have been speed 
tests and endurance flights in 
plenty. Incredible heights have 
been climbed, and incredible 
speeds have been reached ; but 
this service to a great city is 
unique in flying annals. It is a 
demonstration that the most 
feared weapon of warfare can be 
turned into a weapon of peace 
when the acute need of human 
beings arises. To fly with sacks 
of flour instead of bombs is a 
fine and honourable use of the 
aeroplane. 


Jacques Spratte 

A french woman journalist, 
Marie Vincent, writing in 
the Paris-Presse, says she has 
received this letter from a 
mother : 

” My little Jean-Pierre, aged 
six, often refuses to finish liis 
meat, saying, I don’t like 
fat.’ Generally, when he says 
this, I don’t let him have any 
dessert. Am I right ? ’’ 

Certainly not, replies Marie 
Vincent. Food is of more value 
to. a child, she says, if he eats 
it with a good appetite—but, she 
adds, fat is necessary to a grow¬ 
ing young person, and recom¬ 
mends for the Jack Sprats 


'T'he succour of Berlin has dis¬ 
played the shining side of 
a service which was surely meant 
to serve man, and not to destroy 
him. This has been a demon¬ 
stration of the right usage of a 
modem miracle, of what mastery 
of the air can mean when its 
mission is not war but peace. 


skilfully used. 

She is right in saying, that 
food has more value when eaten 
with a good appetite, for appe¬ 
tite promotes the flow of all 
the digestive juices. 


More Than a Fortune 

A man who gives his children 
.Jl habits of industry provides 
for them better than .by giving 
them a fortune. 

Richard Whately , 


Under the E 


l-Tow happy is he born and 
taught' 


That serveth not another's will; 
Whose armour is his honest 
thought, 

And simple truth his utmost 
skill! 


Who hath his life from rumours 
freed. 

Whose conscience is his strong 
retreat ; , [feed. 

Whose state can neither flatterers 

Nor ruin make oppressors great; 

Who God doth late and early 
pray, [lend; 

More of his grace than gifts to 

And entertains the harmless day 

With a religious book or friend ; 

'This man is freed from servile 
bands. 

Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of 
lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry Wotton 


NEW musical composition is 
said to be a washout. The 
composer used too many bars of 
soap. 

□ 

yJN author says that before he 
» starts writing a novel he makes 
masses of notes. And hopes to 
make more when it is published. 

S 

p^ WALKING machine that digs 
coal has been invented. Hope 
it won’t walk out. 



GARDENER says he is the only 
member of his family teho does 
not play an instrument. He plays 
the hose. 
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’s Newspaper 


THINGS SAID 

Tr is faith alone which can give 
each one of us the security 
for which we are longing. 

Princess Elizabeth 


e must be ruthlessly intoler¬ 
ant of anything intellectual¬ 
ly shoddy, but must at the same 
time be avid of new truth and 
tolerant of all honest efforts to 
attain it. Lord Halifax 


'he present century can be 
made the greatest century 
of British development. It is in 
that light that emigration to the 
Dominions, and I hope in partic¬ 
ular to Australia, should be 
regarded. Mr R. G. Menzies 

Inhere is one_ simple guide in 
times of difficulty, and that 
is to do what is right and 
honourable. Mr Churchill 
There is wide support for the 
view that the pedestrian 
should not be permitted to cross 
against tfie traffic-lights—the 
cause of many accidents. 

Chief Constable of Derby 

Unceasing Warfare 

The first international gathering 
concerned with combating 
infantile paralysis has been meet¬ 
ing in New York, and Professor 
Seddon of Oxford has pro¬ 
phesied that it would need a long 
warfare to combat the disease, 
and to discover where its dread 
secret really lies. 

This fact need not daunt the 
fighters in this ■warfare. Many 
ether diseases which have threat- 
med human life on a big scale in 
past years in time have yielded 
up their secrets. Not always in a 
single generation arc the secret 
and the remedy discovered. The 
fight must go on from one genera¬ 
tion to another, with each group 
of investigators sharing and 
passing on what they discover. 
The cause of human health and 
happiness calls for an unabated 
campaign and a faith in ultimate 
victory. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As the proverb says, There is a 
remedy for everything, could men 
find it. 


litor’s Table 

PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If you can pay back 
rent for a front 
room 


A LADY says all her furniture is 
covered with insurance. She 
cannot afford cretonne. 

□ 

MAN’S model sailplane stayed 
aloft so long that it disappeared. 
It was all up with it. 

0 

A MOTHER says her boy does 
naughty things out of mischief. 
Yet he is always in it. 

0 

YOU cannot have too much of the 
milk of human kindness. And 
it should not be condensed-. 

0 _ 

A SHOPKEEPER says some 
articles go off more quickly 
than others. Fireworks, for instance. 



The World’s 
Universities 

yms week and next a World 
Conference of university 
leaders is being held at Utrecht 
under the auspices of Unesco. 

They are discussing many 
aspects of what universities can 
do for the world today. A 
university is no longer a cloistered 
retreat where scholars dream of 
the past; it is a centre which is 
expected to turn out men and 
women well informed about 
modern problems. 

The leaders at Utrecht are also 
discussing the best'ways for a 
nation to finance its universities; 
whether they should be financed 
by governments, from private 
sources, or both, and what 
proportion of the total cost 
should be expected' from the 
student’s fees. 

Other important questions are 
the education of students in 
international understanding, and 
what means can be taken to 
continue international co-opera¬ 
tion between universities. In 
the past many a university has 
played a great part in helping 
nations to understand one. 
another ; certain seats of learn¬ 
ing became famous outside their 
own countries and students from 
other lands flocked to them. ■ 

It is vitally important that 
the world’s universities should 
build up this international side 
of their character. Culture is 
universal. 


THE STREAM 

\V7here playful, cooling breezes 
W blew. 

Where masses of white heather 
grew, 

A dainty, crystal streamlet 
flowed 

O’er mossy stones. The rill be¬ 
stowed 

Her loveliness and beauty, then. 
Upon the leaf-flecked mountain 
glen ;' ’ 

The slender fern fronds at the 
brink 

Shadowed the timid ones who 
drink 

Their fill, but half in fright and 
. fear 

Of hidden dangers lurking near. 
Josephine M. Cardwell, Age 13 

-M- 

On Being Charitable 

Tt behoves us always to bear in 
mind that while actions are 
always to be judged by the 
immutable standard of right and 
wrong, the judgments which we 
pass upon men must be qualified' 
by considerations of age, country, 
station, and other accidental 
circumstances ; and it will then 
be found that he who is most 
charitable in liis judgment is 
generally the least unjust. 

Southey 

THE MIND WITHIN 

^Whether thralled or exiled. 
Whether poor or rich thou 
be, 

Whether praised or reviled, j 
Not a rush it is to thee ; 

This nor that thy rest doth win 
thee. 

But the mind that is within 
thee. George Wither 


A Pageant of Sport 
in Art 

At the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, is an 
exhibition of Sport in Art which will remain on view 
throughout the duration of the Olympic Games. 
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A Real Horse 
Marine 

a recent naval review at 
Southsea, when the sailors 
were drawn up on foot on the 
Common, the Commander-in- 
Chief, Portsmouth, Admiral Lord 
Fraser, appeared at the review 
riding a horse and preceded by, a 
Royal Marine, also on horseback, 
carrying the Admiral's flag. 

There was seme astonishment" 
at this unusual sight, for naval 
officers on horseback are seldom 
seen, though there was a mounted 
naval officer in the Coronation 
procession of King George VI. 

In the past it has not been 
customary for naval officers to 
ride horses at reviews, but there 
is no regulation against their 
doing so. In the Army, generals 
always used to ride horses at 
reviews, and evidently Admiral 
Fraser thinks it would be a good 
idea if admirals did so when 
sailors are reviewed in the same 
manner as soldiers. Riding is one 
of his favourite occupations. 

Postman’s Nag 



Mr W. Osborne, postmaster of 
New Mill, near Penzance, is 77, and 
has been a postman for 61 years. 
He still rides his horse 18 or 20 
miles a day in the Gurnard’s Head 
district. 


’yisxxoRS to Fiji usually take 
more than one look at the 
Fijian policemen. Their bushy 
hair serves as a natural head¬ 
covering, they wear a white kilt 
or sulu, and their feet are bare. 

But in Suva, the capital of the 
colony, the police have been pro¬ 
vided with sandals. Like the rest 
of their countrymen they prefer 
to go barefooted, but they have 
had their feet blistered while 
parading on the scorching-hot 
bitumen streets. Their feet are 
tough, but not suited to city 
pavements, and Suva is now quite 
a big, modern city. 

We have not been informed, 
however, if the Suva “ bobbies ” 
need footwear of the boat-like 
dimensions that—as legend has it 
—our policemen at home are 
supposed to walk in with such 
measured tread. 

SUGGESTIONS BY 
THE THOUSAND 

giNCE the G P O introduced 
their suggestion scheme, in 
1906, inviting all employees to 
send in ideas likely to lead to 
more efficient methods of work¬ 
ing the postal service, 120,000 
suggestions have been received 
and over £40,000 paid as awards. 


The exhibition comprises many 
things that cannot well be 
regarded as illustrations of the 
Olympic Games, such as' the 
painting by Sir Alfred Munnings 
of King George V and Queen 
Mary driving in their open 
carriage with postilions at Ascot. 
In short, almost every sport is 
represented here—sculling at 
Henley, yachting in the Solent, 
the Derby, polo, water polo, ice 
hockey, football (w’ith some very 
lively scenes near the goal), 
skating, and cricket. There does 
not appear to be a Test Match, 
but in another gallery there is 
to-be found the small silver vase 
containing the mythical “Ashes'” 
which the Hon. Ivo Bligh 
brought back from Australia and 
which reside permanently in the 
Pavilion at Lord's. 

Having noted these ornaments 
to a display which occupies two 
basement galleries of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and com¬ 
prises 400 exhibits in the sculp¬ 
ture section alone, we may turn 
to those which more directly 
illustrate the Olympic Games. 
We arrive at them at the 
entrance, where. in a showcase 
is one of the 1650 torches used 
on the long journey from Olympia 
in Southern Greece to Wembley; 
and there is something exciting 
in beholding an emblem that 
travelled so far and carried such 
hopes through the troubled lands 
of Europe today. 

In the gallery beyond we seem 
to be travelling on a Time- 
Machine into a happier future; 
for here are architectural models 
for a Lido in Regent’s Park, for 
an indoor tennis court for 10,000 
spectators in Turkey, and a 
Stadium for 50,000 in Naples, as 
well as, elsewhere, a delightful 
snow-white model of the ski- 
jumping centre in Switzerland. 

When we come to the paint¬ 
ings, we might imagine we had 
strayed into the Royal Academy 
instead of into the Victoria and 
Albert. Here are canvases and 
water colours dealing with every 
sport peculiar to the English 
scene, from pole-jumping—a 
fascinating study of arrested 
motion above the top of the bar— 
to boxing. 

Even the ladies, Dame Laura 
Knight and Miss Anna Zinkeisen, 


find an irresistible attraction in 
the display of explosive energy. 
It is, however, in the sculpture 
where whether at rest or in 
action it is most evident. A 
Belgian sculptor has a life-size 
figure of a skier hurtling down a 
slope towards the onlooker: 
Czechoslovakia shows in bronze 
how they put the weight and 
throw the javelin there; Austria 
and Switzerland establish in 
bronze the runner asTre starts or 
as he nears the finish; Canada, 
not in bronze but in plaster, 
catches Lord Burghley in the 400 
metres hurdles; and Italy, in 
bronze, the hunting of the boar. 
Here also is the diver, the 
swimmer, and “ Wrestlers on the 
Ground ” as they are found in 
France. 

We lack space to mention 
Great Britain’s worthy contribu¬ 
tions to the Sculpture Gallery, 
but we cannot omit a Bronze 
Atalanta, a hardy Scotsman’s 
impression of a flying, tackle in 
Rugby football, an entertaining 
British Olympic poster, and, 
finally, an athlete taking a flying 
leap over the Tower Bridge. 

Centenary For 
Canterbury 

Jn December 1950 the New Zea¬ 
land Government will issue 
stamps to mark the 100th birth¬ 
day of the Canterbury provincial 
district, and stamp artists are 
already thinking out designs for. 
them. 

It was in December 1850 that 
the first four ships brought 
British colonists to Port Lyttelton 
to found the inland town of 
Christchurch on the Canterbury 
Plains. Now' Christchurch is a 
city of nearly 200,000 people, the 
centre of'New Zealand's greatest 
wheat-growing and fat-lamb rais¬ 
ing district. Often it is called 
The Cathedral City because the 
early colonists built a fine Gothic 
cathedral in the centre of the 
town. 

The courageous men and 
women who made their homes in 
Canterbury in 1850 are often re¬ 
ferred to as the Canterbury 
Pilgrims because the settlement 
was originally planned as a 
Church of England colony. 



Sandals For 
Barefooted Bobbies 
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The Shah and 
The Duke 

'J’he visit of the Shah of Persia 
to this country, as guest of 
the King and Queen, is not the 
first paid by a ruler of the home¬ 
land of Omar Khayyam. Shah 
Nasr-ed-din, who was borni 
exactly a century ago, was an 
honoured guest here in 1873, and, 
greatly daring, wrote a book on 
his experiences for his people to 
read. 

Very interesting to British 
eyes were certain expressions he 
used and ideas he entertained. 
He measured distances in leagues, 
and recorded weights in “ass- 
loads." Railway tunnels, which 
he travelled through with horror, 
he described as “holes in moun¬ 
tains." 

Nowhere was the Shah happier 
than in company with the Duke 
of Sutherland at Trentham Hall. 
There he first saw a banana 
growing, and set forth its merits 
with enthusiasm, only to add, 
“It is somewhat nauseating.” 
There, too, his autocratic mind 
was moved to astonishment by 
an incident on the lake. “We 
mounted a boat,” and then, 
crowning marvel of the day, 
“The Duke himself accepted the 
fatigue of rowing!" 

This democratic country had 
nothing more wonderful to show. 

Lammas Day 

J^AMMAS Day (August 1) is 
quarter day in Scotland, the 
other Scottish quarter days being 
Candlemas, Whitsun, and Martin¬ 
mas. 

Lammas in England used to 
be the half quarter day between 
.Midsummer Day and Michael¬ 
mas, when pastures ancl other 
farmed land rented to tenants 
from Lady Day again became 
common property, the tenure 
being from seedtime to harvest. 

As for the origin of the word 
Lammas, some say that it is 
Lamb Mass, and certainly at one 
time a live lamb used to be 
brought to Mass at York Minster 
on this day, to be blessed at the 
High Altar. 

Another interpretation of Lam¬ 
mas is that'is it is a corrupted 
form of Loaf-Mass—a feast of 
thanksgiving for the first fruits 
of harvest, when bread made of 
the new wheat was blessed. 


Laugh While You Learn—Nature Study Made Easy 


Although we 
** rarely see 
the Mole, we 
frequently have 
evidence that it is 
about, for it digs 
its long under¬ 
ground tunnels 
very near the sur¬ 
face. The hillocks 
thrown up are of 
great annoyance 
to us, especially if 
they happen to be 
in the centre of a 
lawn. The Mole’s 
velvet coat is 
particularly 
adapted to its 
underground life,, 
as it allows the 
animal to go 
freely backwards 
or forwards. With 
its short spade- 



like hands the 
Mole can dig at 
an enormous 
speed and its 
cylindrical body 
enables it to travel 
underground much 
faster than is com¬ 
monly imagined. 
It needs this speed 
to catch the earth¬ 
worm on which it 
mainly survives. 
Though it can 
hear very well, the 
ears are hard to 
find, being well 
covered by the 
thick fur. Because 
it dwells mainly in 
the dark the eyes 
are of little use. 
The Mole lives in 
a central under¬ 
ground chamber. 


The Shrine 

ffHE Queen recently laid the^ 
foundation stone for the 
rebuilding of the famous Toe 
H Church, All-Hallows-by-the- 
Tower, or All Hallows Barking, 
which is quite near the Tower 
of London, and of which the 
Vicar is the Revd “Tubby ” 
Clayton, the founder of the great 
Toe H organisation. This ancient 
church was almost destroyed by 
bombs in the war, but now it is to 
be rebuilt. 

All that remains of All Hallows 
above ground are the tower, the 
outer walls, and the porch. The 
tower, put up in 1659, has seen 
two disasters sweep the City, for 
from its top in 1666 Samuel Pepys 
watched the Great Fire of 
London and wrote in his diary: 
“I up to the top of Barking 
steeple and there saw the saddest 
sight of desolation that I ever 
saw.” 

The name, Barking, is at first 
puzzling, for All Hallows stands 
in the City; but its old name was 
All Hallows Barking Church be¬ 
cause the first church built on 
this site, about 675, belonged to 
the great Abbey at Barking. 

After the church had been 
bombed, some interesting dis¬ 
coveries were found in the ruins. 
Two large fragments of Saxon 
stonework had fallen from a 
Norman pillar in which they had 
been embedded for perhaps 800 
” years. They had originally been 


of Toe H Will 

part of the great “preaching 
Cross ” which had stood here 
before a church was built at all, 
and. under which Saxon preachers 
in the dim past had stood to 
preach the Gospel. There are 
designs on these fragments of 
the ancient Cross; one shows two 
naked legs with their ankles 
bound, which .might represent 
a Londoner martyred by the 
heathen Danes. Another shows 
two animals fighting. 

Stones more ancient still, laid 
bare by the blitz, are in a Saxon 
arch made of Roman tiles, which 
had previously been covered by 
panelling. The arch is believed 
to date from the seventh cen¬ 
tury. The Saxon builders may 
have obtained the tiles from some 
forgotten Roman ruin. 

Lovers of All Hallows all oyer 
the world are anxiously waiting 
to hear.whether its floor brasses, 
which were the finest of any 


APPLES AND PEARS 

J^ew Zealand fruitgrowers are 
proud of the fact that this 
year they shipped 942,000 bushel 
cases of apples and pears to 
Britain out of a total crop of 
about 3,500,000 bushels. It was a 
record season for New Zealand 
orchards, the average yield being 
about 300 bushels to the acre of 
fruit trees. 


Rise Again 

church in the City, have survived 
undamaged. Before the bomb¬ 
ing these brasses were covered 
over with asbestos mats to pre¬ 
serve them from fire. After the 
blitz they were buried under tons 
of rubble. In order to preserve 
them and -other treasures in the 
rubble from damage by rain—for 
the church now had no roof—the 
rubble was covered with a thin 
layer of concrete. Recently, work¬ 
men’s pickaxes have been busily 
removing this concrete, and 
already one brass has been un¬ 
covered, well preserved. 

Toe H members and sym¬ 
pathisers everywhere have con¬ 
tributed towards the restoration 
of their church, and from their 
gifts all the steel and timber 
needed for the rebuilding will be 
provided. Canada, as well as 
supplying timber, has given a 
chime of 18 bells, which are now 
in position and which were hal¬ 
lowed not long ago by the Bishop 
of Montreal. The chair which 
the Queen used at the stone¬ 
laying ceremony was sent from 
Toe H at Maryborough, Queens¬ 
land. A new font bowl was made 
out of Gibraltar limestone by 
tunnellers there ir£ memory of 
their comrades who had died. 

The rising again of the shrine 
of Toe H will give encouragement 
to millions who look to the 
Christian Faith as man’s main 
hope for the future. 
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Films Worth 
Seeing 

Pen Pictures From Rhodesia, 
the new film series at the 
Children’s Cinema Clubs, is 
giving young audiences some 
interesting and thrilling glimpses 
of the lives of two boys whose 
home is in the Wankie Game 
Reserve in Southern Rhodesia, - 
one of the wildest game reserves 
in the world. 

The two boys in the film, 
Roddie aged seven and Jerry 
aged five, are the sons of the 
Game Warden, Mr Edward 
Davison, and they show us on 
the screen scenes from their 
everyday life in this remote area 
which is larger than Wales and 
has a wild animal population of 
about 25,000. Roddie and Jerry 
were born in the Reserve and 
have spent their lives within ear¬ 
shot of the roar of lions and the 
trumpeting of elephants. Their 
mother gives them lessons. 

The film series is in the form 
of letters from Roddie to his 
friends in Britain. It was pro¬ 
duced by Gaumont-British In¬ 
structional Limited for Children’s 
Entertainment Films. 

Another film which is popular 
at the cinema clubs is Fortune 
Lane, made by Elstree In¬ 
dependent Films for C E F. It is 
the. story’ of a boy’s struggle to 
become an engineer, and has a 
fascinating background of rail¬ 
ways and great railway yards. 

Lion’s Share 

J^reda, the elephant at Calder- 
park Zoo, Glasgow, apparently 
tired of her usual diet the other 
day. Early in the morning she 
paid a visit to her next-door 
neighbour, Lashie the camel, and 
invited her to come out for a 
stroll by the simple expedient of 
knocking down the door of 
Lashie’s stall. 

As the two animals lumbered 
and swayed through the zoo 
buildings they came upon a 
keeper’s oilskin coat. Freda 
promptly ate it, button's and all, 
with Lashie. an interested and 
appreciative onlooker. Next they 
came across a food bin with a 
fortnight’s bran ration inside, 
which Freda also disposed of. 
The bin itself, however, proved 
too much for her. Then the two 
animals allowed themselves to be 
led quietly back to their quarters. 


GULLIVER’S ADVENTURES IN LILLIPUT— 



As the Emperor's Council were deliberating 
what to do with Gulliver, several officers 
came and described his merciful releasing 
of the criminals who had shot arrows at him. 
This so impressed the Emperor that he 
decided Gulliver’s life should be spared. 
So 600 persons were appointed to be his 
servants, and professors were sent to teach 
him the Lilliputian language. 



Gulliver begged for his liberty, but the 
Emperor said that first he must be searched 
in case he had dangerous weapons on him. 
Gulliver agreed, and when two officers 
came to search him he put them in his pockets. 
They were astounded at what they found 
and started making a list, describing the 
objects as well as they could. His pistols 
they wrote down as “ huge pillars of iron.” 


Who Are Lilliput*s Enemies and What Is Gulliver 


Dean Swift’s Famous Tale Told in Pictures 



They were chiefly amazed by his watch, 
for they had none in their country. They 
wrote this down as an “ engine with certain 
strange figures circularly drawn ” on it, which, 
when put to their ears, “ made an incessant 
noise like that of a water-mill.” They believed 
it was the god he worshipped because he told 
them it was his oracle and pointed out the 
time for every action of his life. 



All this was reported to the Emperor who, 
with his Council, decided the gentle giant 
could be trusted. They agreed to set him 
free if he would sign a treaty, solemnly 
undertaking, among other things, to exert 
the greatest care to avoid trampling on the 
Lilliputians, not to pick any up without their 
consent, and to be the Emperor’s Ally against 
his enemies. Gulliver signed and was freed. 


Expecied To Do? See Next Week*s Instalment 
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The Celestial 
Serpent 

Gy the C N Astronomer 

’J’iie constellation of Serpens, 
the Serpent, may now be seen 
high in the south-west sky as 
soon as it becomes dark; and 
■ though not conspicuous Serpens 
possesses a special interest owing 
to the presence just now of a 
Nova or so-called “New Star.” 

This Serpent with which 
Ophiuchus is striving has sym¬ 
bolised man's struggle with the 
powers of evil for upwards of 
5000 years; its chief stars may 
be easily found immediately 
below Corona, the Crown, which 
was described in the C N for 
July 24. The Serpent’s chief 
stars are shown on the accom¬ 
panying star-map, which, how¬ 
ever, shows only the Head 
section of this very long con¬ 
stellation, the Head being repre¬ 
sented by the five upper stars, 
including Beta. 

The Nova has appeared just 
below Beta and apparently about 
twice the Moon’s 
diameter away, in 
she position indi- 
:ated by the X; 

:or unfortunately 
this “ New Star ” 
is not perceptible 
to the naked eye 
out needs a tele¬ 
scope of at least 
three inches aper¬ 
ture. At present 
this stellar out¬ 
burst appears of 
about ninth 
magnitude and 
not to be increasing in brilliance. 
It has appeared where there was 
nothing above 15th magnitude 
before. Nevertheless, the event 
is of great interest, for this 
means that long ago a con¬ 
vulsion took place which has 
caused a sun, or possibly two 
suns, to increase the output of 
:ight and heat by upwards of 
10,000 times. 

Spectroscopic analysis of the 
Nova’s light shows that a colossal 
mass or shell of gas, largely 
incandescent hydrogen, is ex¬ 
panding at the rate of some 25ft 
miles a second, as . if some 
colossal atom bomb had ex¬ 
ploded. So ultimately the scene 
. of this celestial disaster will 
present a nebulous disc or sphere 
of vast extent like so many 
Novae, unless it . reveals two, 
rapidly separating. 

The ’ stars of this celestial 
Serpent are of considerable in¬ 
terest, in particular Delta which 
is a binary; that is, it has two 
components physically associated, 
as a rule by one revolving round 
the other. In this case one is of 
third and the other of fourth 
magnitude, the two stars being 
perceptible in a comparatively 
small telescope. They are 204 
light-years away from us, that is, 
12,911,000 times farther than 
our Sun. 

Beta is also composed of two 
stars, one of third magnitude 
being yellowish and at a distance 
of . 102 light-years, while the 
other of only ninth magnitude 
appears to be at a distance of 142 
light-years. Therefore, this is not 
a binary system, the stars being 
viewed merely in the line-of- 
sight. Alpha is much the nearest, 
being at a distance of 80 light- 
years; it is a sun similar in type 
to Sirius but somewhat larger, 
radiating about 40 times more 
light and heat from its intensely 
hot and. brilliant surface. Epsilon 
Is a similar sun to Alpha but 
somewhat smaller, and is 90 
light-years distant. G. F. M. 


The Scientist in 
the Scullery 

J ust as Britain kept alive, and extended, the fame of Linnaeus, 
the immortal Swedish father of botany, so also has she a 
share in the glory of another Swede, Baron Johan Jakob 
Berzelius, the 100th anniversary of whose death occurs on 
August 7. He is one of the most astonishing figures in the 
long story of chemistry. 


The son of a poor Swedish 
schoolmaster, Berzelius was left 
an orphan in 1788, being then 
only nine, and suffered desperate 
privations in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge. Yet he managed to 
acquire a university education, 
eking out a living by acting as 
botanist and doctor. But by the 
time he was 22 his researches on 
the effects of an electric current 
on certain salts suddenly made 
him widely famous. 

Still wretchedly poor, he toiled 
unwearyingly at his studies on the 
composition and atomic weights 
of simple 'and compound sub¬ 
stances. He gave ten slaving 
years to work of this character 
and to investigations that were 
later to lead to discoveries 
heralding the Atomic age. He de¬ 
vised the symbols still used for the. 
chemical elements. He discovered 
new elements (selenium, cerium, 
and thorium). He also revealed 
the properties of platinum and 
uranium—word of great signifi¬ 
cance today—and his investiga¬ 
tions of rare earths such as those 
used for incandescent mantles 
were fundamental. • 

Swedish teaching methods left 
him dissatisfied, so he came to 
England and studied with delight 
at Guy's Hospital, where he 
learned to instruct by brilliant 


experiments instead of teaching 
dull empty theory. Hosts of fine 
young budding scientists at home 
now flocked to him for teaching, 
and great was his delight in 
crediting them with startling 
scientific achievements that were 
really the work of the modest, 
generous-hearted master him¬ 
self. 

Europe rang with his fame, 
and a German scientist of high 
repute called at his house in 
Stockholm one day to see the 
laboratory where the great man 
and his disciples were working, 
and winning such renown. The 
“ laboratory ” proved to be simply 
the scullery, and the scientific 
apparatus all the work of 
Berzelius himself, who was too 
poor to rent a laboratory worthy 
of his genius or to buy instru¬ 
ments fit for his labours. 

It did not matter; by sheer 
genius Johan Berzelius, for all his 
primitive equipment, became one 
of the founders of the new 
chemistry, from which enormous 
results were to spring. The King 
of Sweden made him a baron, but 
there was nothing in the great 
man’s career that afforded him 
greater pleasure than the recol¬ 
lection of the days he spent in 
England, at Guy’s Hospital, 
learning to teach others. 


Where the Oranges Come From 


A South African teacher who 
has been in Britain for several 
months sends us these notes on 
the ivorld’s largest citrus farm. 
'J'he sight of .the first South 
African oranges on sale this 
year in Britain’s shops reminds 
me of many happy years I spent 
as a teacher on the giant 
Zebedelia Citrus Estates in the 
northern Transvaal. 

Like Californian prunes and 
apples from British Columbia, 
Zebedelia oranges are world 
famous. Zebedelia is a native 
word meaning, I was once 
told, “as flat as a pancake." 
That is because the country 
where the oranges grow is 
without hills or mountains, un¬ 
like the Zoutpansberg farther 
north or the Limpopo uplands in 
the east. Zebedelia is, in fact, 
an extension of the famous 
Springbok Flats in the south. 

From September to April each 
year Zebedelia is. strangely quiet 
and little frequented. With the 
exception of the farm managers 
and native workers, there is no¬ 
body about. 

■ But when the first oranges 
begin to ripen in May the place 


becomes a hive of bustling 
activity. First to arrive are the 
matrons who look after the big 
hostels and dining-rooms. They 
are responsible for the boarding 
of the hundreds of girl and 
women workers who come from 
neighbouring farms and villages, 
and even from Pretoria and 
Johannesburg. 

Then each morning bands of 
laughing young workers troop out 
of their dormitories to the modern 
packing-sheds where the oranges 
for export to Britain and else¬ 
where are mechanically, graded. 
But sorting the fruits for quality 
and appearance is'a manual task, 
and for three months of the year 
these workers are kept busy at 
sorting and packing. 

The workers are paid 6s 8d a 
day, with free board and lodging, 
and work in a climate that is 
ideal. They may eat as many’ 
oranges as they like—out of 
working hours! 

When the last of the famous 
Zebedelia oranges have been 
despatched, the girls return to 
their homes, and the world’s 
greatest citrus farm returns to its 
solitude and silence. 


An Exhibition of Gardens 


goME of the finest landscape 
gardens in the world, of both 
the past and the present time, 
will be illustrated by pictures, 
photographs, and models at the 
International Landscape Archi¬ 
tecture Exhibition at the County 
Hall, London, from August 9 to 
21. Admission is free. 

Among the gardens which are 
to be shown are the water¬ 
side parks of modern Stockholm, 
the famous Tivoli Gardens of 
Copenhagen, and beautiful 


gardens on the borders of the 
Swiss lakes. 

In the historical sections are 
illustrations of gardens of the. 
great 17th-century French chat¬ 
eaus, and 18th-century English 
landscape gardens. 

How the problem of beautify¬ 
ing present-day factory and 
industrial landscapes can be 
solved is demonstrated by miners’ 
recreation grounds, and the 
surroundings of mines in Cum¬ 
berland and the Forest of Dean. 



facts on 
STRENGTH, S PEE DINESS 
AND SMARTNESS 



STRENGTH Tossing the 
Caber. The caber, a heavy 
tree trunk measuring 16 to 
20 ft. has been thrown over 
40 feet by Scottish athletes. 

SPEED Homing Pigeons can 
fly at an average speed of 30 
miles per hour. The highest 
authenticated speed of a 
homer is 80 m.p.h. 1 

SMARTNESS The Sword of 
Honour is awarded at Sand¬ 
hurst to the best Cadet of the 
year. Smartness, of course, is 
one of the winning points! 



It’s strong, it’s speedy, and it’s smart. 
Reliable in every way 
The pride of any schoolboy’s heart 
It’s time you had a B.S.A.! 

Free — Fully-Illustrated Catalogue! 

Just send a postcard to 


B.S.A. CYCLES LTD., 25 ARMOURY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 11. 



A new 

V- Book 


by 


(SavTxS T3(x|Tow 

Tell your parents and 
your teacher about it! 


Tell your friends about it, loo 1 
The book is called The Enid Blyton 
Road Safety Colouring Book, which 
has 26 pictures for you to colour 
and 26 verses for you to read and 
remember. There is also a com¬ 
plete short story specially written 
by Miss Blyton. You will get hours 
and hours of pleasure from this 
book ; it will teach you how to take 
care of yourself when you cross 
the road and how to take care of 
other children. That’s important, 
isn’t it? The Enid Blyton Road 
Safety Book costs only is. and you 
can get it, or order it, from your 
bookshop, newsagent or stationer. 
If you have any difficulty send 
a Postal Order for is. ,to the 
publishers and they will post it to 
you. Their address is: PITKINS, 
5/6 CLEMENTS INN, LONDON, 
W.C.2. 


MORE STAMP BARGAINS 

Here are some more special offers of stamp 
packets at bargain prices. Tliis is a great 
opportunity to All up those spaces in your 
collection. 


10 different CROATIA 

.. Od. 

50 different ALL WORLD .. 

.. 9d. 

8 different AIRMAILS 

.. 11- 

8 different BOHEMIA 

. ■ 6d. 

10 different CEYLON 

.. 11- 

20 different CANADA 

.. 9d. 

20 different CHINA 

■ • U- 

10 different COCHIN 

■ ■ 11- 

15 different COMMEMORATIVES 

■ . V- 

15 different EGYPT .. 

■ ■ 11- 


or the ten packets containing 164 stamps for 
8/- including postage. Supplies are limited 
so order promptly and ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets. 

Dept. 476. ERRINCTON & MARTIN 

SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.9, 
ENGLAND. Established 1880. 


&SOP-TO-DATE 



A thirsty Crow one day observed 
a Pitcher standing in a court¬ 
yard. But when he came to it, he 
found the water so low that it 
could not be reached. The wise 
bird, noticing some small 
pebbles, dropped them, one at a 
time, into the Pitcher, and so 
raised the delicious, cool water 
to the brim, and was able to 
quench his thirst. 

To-day’s 

Moral to this Savings Fable is : 

If you’ve set your heart on some¬ 
thing beyond the reach of your 
purse — don’t give up. Be wise. 
Keep saving. Add to your money, 
bit by bit; until you’ve raised your 
total to the right amount. 

NATIONAL 

SAVINGS 

STAMPS 

Issued by the National Saiipyt Committee, 
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The Bran Tub 


STRANGE BUT TRUE 

'J'he teacher had been explain¬ 
ing the meaning of the word 
coincidence. 

“Can anyone tell me of a 
coincidence?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” replied one bright 
lad, “my mother and father were 
married on the same day!" 

Protecting the Fruit 

JJikds often do a great deal of 
damage to fruit in the 
garden because they are not 
content with eating a few fruits 
but spend hours pecking at 
many. This is largely because 
during hot, dry weather birds 
suffer badly from thirst, and 
naturally turn to juicy fruits. 

You can protect the fruit to 
some extent by placing dishes of 
water in the garden. You will 
find that the birds may drink this 
and leave the fruit alone. 

MAXIM TO MEMORISE 

^here is nothing, that costs less 
than civility. 

For Your Holidays 

U ERE is a Same which you can 
play on the beach. First of 
all build up a bank of sand about 
18 inches high, 12 inches wide, 
and three or four feet long. 
Press the sand down firmly and 
make three tunnels right through 
the bank. Mark the tunnels 1, 
2, and 3. 

Mark a line about six feet 
away from the bank, where the 
player stands. He has to try to . 
send a small ball through one 
of the tunnels. Each player 
might have ten shots, and every 
time the ball goes through a 
tunnel,, its number is added to 
his score. 


Jacko Tries to Get His Own Back 
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TOO LATE 

I understand you have 
excellent watch-dog for 


Mick : 

an 

sale. 

Mac: 
stolen! 


I did have—but it's been 


What Your Name Means 



A sudden shower bath made Jacko 
thirst for revenge. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south. In the morning Venus 
is in the east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 9.30 on Satur¬ 
day evening,; 
August 7. 

RIPE OR NOT 

Jn many cases the colour and 
size of apples and pears is no 
indication whether the fruit is 
ready for picking. 

To make sure hold the apple 
or pear lightly and gently lift 
it upwards. If the stalk comes 
away easily from the stem the 
fruit is ready for picking. If it 
does not it should be left a while 
longer. 

THE LOUD SPEAKER 

(Jhe friend of the family was 
inquiring after the baby. 

“Can he talk yet, Johnny?” he 
asked six-year-old brother. 

“Rather!” was the reply. 
“Wq’re now’teaching him to keep 
quiet.” 


— Bedtime Corner- 





A is for AIR that is bracing and fine ; 

B is for BATHING—a swim in the brine ; 

C stands for CASTLES we build on the sands ; 

D is for DIGGING, with spade in our hands ; 

E is for ESPLANADE, nice for a stroll ; 

F is for FISHING—we hope there's a shoal ! 

. G stands for GAIETY, fun, and delight ; 

H is for HEALTH, and a face that is bright ; 

I stands for ICES, refreshing, though plain ; 

J is for JOURNEY by coach or by train ; 

K is for KEENNESS in all that we do ; 

L stands for LAUGHTER that’s hearty and true ; 

M is for MINERALS—drinks that will cool ; 

N is for NET that we cast round the pbol ; 

•. O stands for OZONE, the lifegiving breeze ; 

. P .is for PIER that is washed,by the seas ; 

Q stands for QUAY where the boats come and go ; 
R is for RACES that make us aglow ; 

S is for SHRIMPING—an afternoon’s fun ; 

:T stands for TIDES that eternally run ; 

. U is for UPLAND that leads to the sky ; 

V is for VISITS to places nearby ; ! 

W 'sfor WEATHER—oh, may the sun smile ! 

X is EXCURSIONS in festival style ; 

' Y stands for YACHTS that sail put o'er the bay ; 

' Z is for ZEST. Have a good holiday '. 








“ I’ll give Chimp a crab luncheon," 
he chuckled, as he heard footsteps. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

How The Barnacle Feeds. 
“Come along, Don!” called Ann 
impatiently. 

“Just a minute,” replied her 
brother. “There's something in¬ 
teresting here.” He bent lower 
over the pool. A giant wave 
broke on the rock, sending up 
a shower of spray and drench¬ 
ing the boy. Reluctantly Don 
withdrew. 

“It was the queerest thing,” he 
told Farmer Gray. “It looked 
something like a barnacle, but 
it had six feathery things 
attached to it.” 

“It was a barnacle,” replied 
the farmer. ‘.‘Barnacles are not 
shellfish, but crustaceans. When 
the tide covers them, they be¬ 
come active. The feathery things 
are actually its legs, and are 
used for brushing food into the 
barnacle's' mouth.” 

Where Do They Live 

cthe letters in these four names 
can be made to spell the 
towns where their owners live. 
Albert Snap. Helen Match 
Anne Gilmot Leo Chard. 

Ansiver next week 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
August 4, to Tuesday, August 10. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Muggins and 
the River Queen—a story; The 
Echoing Steps (1). North, 5.0 
Nursery Sing - Song; Wandering 
With Nomad. Scottish, Scottish 
Magazine; The Working Models of 
Tornhins—a talk; Songs; Grandpa 
Goes on Holiday; A talk about 
Bogs; A radio party; Hints to 
Stamp-collectors; The Story of 
Holyrood; Scottish Dance Tunes;. 
A talk about making sweets. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Tales from 
Poppinghole Farm (3); Redshank’s 
Warning (3). North, 5.0 News 
from the Chester Zoo. Scottish, 
Counterpane Corner — a pro- 
• gramme of puzzles, talks, and- 
music. Welsh, 5.30 Penny Pencil— 
a story; Live Wires (3). 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Black Riders 
(4). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Matilda Finds 
the Cradle of Her Race—a story; 
Four in Hand; Pencil and Paper— 
a programme of puzzles and ques¬ 
tions. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Hardknott to 
Ravenglass—a feature programme. 
Scottish, 5.0 Lady Nairne—a play. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The Three Mulla 
Mulgars (6). 5.20 Songs; Tonga— 
a story. N. Ireland, 5.0 I Am a 
Cake from Ballybake—a story;- 
Puddy and Bunch Off Colour—a 
story; Songs. North, 5.0 Story; 
Music from plays; Books Worth 
Reading. Scottish, 5.40 The Hut- 
man answers letters. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Family from 
One End Street (10). 5.15 Two 

pianos; Messing about in Boats 
(2). North, 5.0 Young Artists; A 
talk on writing verse. Scottish, 
5.0 Tales of a Wandering Cat; 
Guest Castle (3). • 


But Professor Pongo thought it was 
one of his sea monsters come to land. 

Pithy Proverb 

'J'he way to have a friend is to 
be one. 


Kay. 

Kenneth .. 
Laura, Laurence 
Lena, Lenora .. 
Leonard .. .. 

Leopold .. .. 

LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Crossword Puzzle 

What Ami? 

Lindwall 


rejoicing 

comely 

laurel 

light 

lion-strong 
people’s prince. 
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-rebuilding 
Britain ... 

We pin our faith on Industrial 
Production to make our country 
a joy to live in. 

Most of our Hercules cycles 
go overseas in return for the 
food and materials we need, 
but we are doing our utmost 
to increase our production 
(already the world’s largest) so 
that your Hercules dealer can 
say, “ I’ve a Hercules cycle 
your frame size — one in your 
favourite colour ”, Please keep 
in touch with him. 


Hercules 

fittest 

At new Reduced Prices 
The Hercules Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Aston, Birmingham 



HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations we are 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens. Will you please help us? 
We sorely need your aid. Address : 

The Rev. RonaId F. W. Boi/LOjf, Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
i^^^WlRoad, Stepney, e.i.MMM 


NOURISHING fr ECONOMICAL 



Made by The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., 
WELwyn GARden City, Herts. 


BERT/E AT THE TEST. 








































































